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LADY 
WRESTLERS 


The latest sport to 
lower its ban against 
Negro performers is 
lady wrestling. Today, 
at least a half-dozen 
of these female grunt 
and groan artists are 
earning an average of 
$300 per week in are- 
nas all over the U. S. 
Typical among them 
is Babs Wingo of New 
Orleans who stands 5 
feet 3% inches tall 
and weighs 150 
pounds. She traded 
her ambition to be- 
come a home econom- 
ics teacher for the 
rugged wrestler’s life, 
but has no regrets. 
Now described as an 
“old pro who makes 
other girl wrestlers 
look like puff balls,” 
she recalls her first 
head bump with a 
laugh: “What:a thrill. 
I showed it off like a 
new diamond.” (See 
“Sports.”) 
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EL] NATIONAL REPORT 
FBI Enters Cairo School Row 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation detailed four 
operatives to investigate possible violation of civil 
rights laws in the Cairo, IIl., mixed school fight, JET 
learned. 

The violence which marked the effort to enroll Ne- 
gro students in the town’s hitherto all-white schools 
included a bombing, several cross-burnings in Negro 
neighborhoods and a sneaked shot-gun blast at the 
home of Dr. J. C. Wallace, NAACP leader in the in- 
tegration fight. Newest development was the arrest 
of Dr. Wallace and eight other leaders of the inte- 
gration movement on charges of having conspired to 
“endanger the lives” of children by “forcing” them 
to enter white schools. All the arrested persons 
were released in bail. 

Separate and sometimes fairly-equal schools are 
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operated in Southern Illinois in violation of state 
laws. In many nearby cities schools were integrated 
in the past year. Cairo, which is at the southern- 
most tip of Illinois, was described by NAACP staff- 
ers as a “hold out.” 

Although a fringe of white adults made threaten- 
ing gestures to adult Negroes, 13 Negro students 
calmly attended Cairo’s once all-white schools and no 
incidents were reported. At Cairo High School, 
Dorothy Burnette, 14-year-old sophomore slipped in- 
to the school’s routine without incident. ‘Nothing 
has happened and I don’t expect anything to hap- 
pen,” said Leo Schultz, school superintendent. He 
also warned: “I will not deal with the NAACP. They 
will not cooperate and have not acted in good faith. 


I shall not see them anymore. Things were getting | 


along all right until they came.” The NAACP, he 
said, started the integration fight. 

William Lebo, one of the two signers of the war- 
rant on which the nine were arrested, told JET: “I’m 
only trying to prevent violence. I really think it’s 
bad for Negro children to go to our schools.” Lebo 
said he disapproved of the cross-burnings and bomb- 
ing. 

Dr. Urbane Bass, whose home was bombed, was 
not involved in the integration dispute. His chil- 
dren went to the Negro schools. “I did not attempt 
to send them to the white school because I would 
not stick their necks out,” Dr. Bass said. 

Cairo Branch NAACP President Dr. W. A. Fingal, 
said that 87 parents had signed the integration pe- 
tition and their children were waiting for transfers. 
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Two Negro students, their transfers completed, at- 
tended white schools a few days, got “lonesome” and 
returned to Negro schools where teachers welcomed 
them back. Many 
Cairo Negro 
teachers bitterly 
oppose integra- 
tion, fearing it 
will cost them 
their jobs. “They 
may integrate the 
pupils, but what 
about the teach- 
ers?” one com- 
plained. 

Meanwhile, Jean Shagaloff, NAACP field secretary 
who was arrested, said that as a result of NAACP 
efforts state funds had been withheld from Cairo’s 
schools because they had violated the no-segregation 
law. 


Actress Mildred Smith Hurt In Plane Crash 

Mildred Smith, Broadway singer and actress, who ap- 
peared in the movie No Way Out, was seriously injured in 
the plane crash that cost 28 lives in Elizabeth, N. J. Miss 
Smith, who was en route to Havana for a singing engage- 
ment, was burned about the legs and suffered several 
broken ribs in the flaming crash. 

From her cot in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Elizabeth, 
N. J., Miss Smith told JET: “I had hardly fastened my 
seat belt when the plane crashed. The plane suddenly 
filled with flames. Some of them wrapped around my legs 
and burned me. There was screaming and confusion. I 
can remember only flames—flames—and then I blacked 
out.” Doctors described her condition as “just fair” and 
said she would recover. 








tS de . 
Dr. Fingal Leo Shultz 
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Indignant Juror Jailed For Skipping Trial 


When a St. Louis restaurant near the Federal Cou 
house refused to serve Mrs. Annie L. Williams, a juror 
a $100,000 personal injury case, the 28-year-old wom 
set off a legal chain reaction by skipping trial. Result; 
1) The case on which she was serving was declared a mi 
trial; 2) a writ of attachment was issued for Mrs. Wil 
liams; and 3) she was sentenced to 24 hours in jail f 
contempt of court. Mrs. Williams said she deliberately 
missed the trial because “I resented the fact I was a citi- 
zen serving on a jury and couldn’t sit down to eat.” Judge 
Raymond E. La Driere told her she could have brough 
her lunch, or bought one—and eaten it at a table—in th 
Courthouse cafeteria. 

















SOUTH GEARING FO 


The South is gearing itself for a hot) 
political war with preservation off 
“states’ rights” and limitation on civil 
rights its twin goals. In Atlanta: 


@ South Carolina’s Governor James 
F. Byrnes, a staunch foe of integrated 
schools and other civil rights proposals, 
told a cheering Georgia legislature that 
because Negro politicians in recent 

‘acca years have wielded the balance of pow- 
Gov. Byrnes er in elections in big cities of the 
North, the Democratic party rejected the states’ right 
doctrine espoused by the South. “These Negro politicians,’ 
he said, “are interested only in race problems.” He said 
their demands for civil rights had resulted in a govern- 
ment more socialistic than democratic. 


@ Georgia’s Governor Herman (Hummon) Talmadge, 
who recently attacked the integration of Negro perform- 
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Rankin May Lose House Seat 


Rep. John Rankin (D., Miss.) , 70-year-old champion of 
white supremacy and Congressman for 30 years, stands to 
lose his post in Congress should the Mississippi legislature 
approve a strongly supported plan for the state to elimi- 
nate one of its seven Congressional districts as dictated by 
the 1950 census. The proposal would split Rankin’s first 
district in half, dividing its counties equally between the 
second and fourth districts. 











Miami Churches Close Doors To NAACP 
Reverberations from the Christmas Night blast which 
killed Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore at Mims, Fla., have 
reached Miami with such force that Negro churches have 
been closed for meetings of the local NAACP. 














HOT POLITICAL “WAR” 


ers with whites on television broad- 
casts, signed into law a bill which gives 
him full control over the state’s 12 
electoral votes. Thus, no presidential 
srated) OF vice-presidential candidate can be 
osalsp listed on ballots who do not meet his 
e that) #Pproval. In comment, he said: “I’m 
recente tired of seeing the South kicked 
pow-§ around.” 


ft the @ Mississippi’s new governor, Hugh Gov. Talmadge 
right? 1. White, approved Byrnes’ previous 

1ans,} endorsement of Georgia Senator Richard B. Russell for 
> Said} the Democratic presidential nomination, adding: “We 
vern-} states’ righters will be the deciding factor in naming a 
president this year.” 

jadge, Byrnes, who once offered to give all South Carolina 
form-— Negro public schools to a Negro religious body, advised his 
listeners: “We will not be ignored if we act in concert.” 
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NEGRO’S LETTER TO LINCOLN 


After it had gone unnoticed for 89 years, historians pub- 
lished a letter written to President Abraham Lincoln by 
his friend William (Billy The Barber) de Fleurville, a 
Haitian Negro who migrated to Springfield, Ill., from New 
Orleans in 1831. De Fleurville, whose barber shop was 
called Lincoln’s “second home” in Springfield, addressed 
his letter written on December 27, 1863, to the White 
House: “The truly great man,” he wrote, “regards with 
corresponding favor the poor, the downtrodden of the na- 
tion, to those more favored in color, position, and fran- 
chise rights. And this you have shown. 

“I and my people feel greatful [sic] to you for it. The 
shackels [sic] have fallen and bondsmen have become 
freemen ...I hope ere long, it may be universal in all 
the slave states.” De Fleurville advised the President that 
if he should be elected again, he should “accept it and put 
things and matters through to their termination, and 
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Boy Commits Suicide While Family Sleeps 

At Valhermosa Springs, Ala., five members of the Russell 
family slept soundly while a rainstorm raged outdoors. 
But Edward, age 13, arose quietly from a bed he shared 
with an eight-year-old brother, raised a .22 caliber rifle, 
and shot himself to death. The family still slept on. Cor- 
oner Joe Morrison of Decatur explained that Edward 
apparently had timed his rifle shot with a clap of thunder. 
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Senate Group Okays Anti-Filibuster Action 


A mild proposal aimed at tightening the present anti- 
filibuster rule was approved by the U.S. Senate rules com- 
mittee. It calls for a two-thirds vote of all senators pres- 
ent and voting to invoke cloture (shutting off debate). 
Previously, two-thirds vote of the entire membership of 
the Senate was necessary to invoke cloture. 
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when these troubles shall end the nation will rejoice.” 

The letter was included in a collection willed by the 
President’s son, Robert Todd Lincoln, to the Library of 
Congress with the notation that they be left unopened 
until 1947. Illinois state historian Dr. Harry E. Pratt 
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said the letter was left unpublished because “few histor- 
ians knew about William de Fleurville.” 

It was explained that the two met in 1831 when de 
Fleurville was hitch-hiking to Springfield. By 1837, when 
Lincoln moved there, de Fleurville was well-established as 
a barber, owned extensive real estate, served as a caterer 
at social functions, and played half a dozen musical in- 
struments. They became fast friends and de Fleurville 
was credited with originating many of Lincoln’s anec- 
dotes. When Lincoln’s body was returned to Springfield 
for burial, de Fleurville was listed as an honorary pall- 
bearer, but elected instead to march with a Negro group. 


Galveston, Texas, Bar Group Admits Negro 

Thomas H. Dent, 49-year-old Galveston, Texas, lawyer, 
became the first Negro ever to be admitted to a southern 
bar group when he was accepted as a member of the Gal- 
veston County Bar Association. A graduate of Howard 
University and the University of Washington, Dent won 
recognition when he took the case of Howard Lee Ross, 
who had been sentenced to die for murder in 1949, to the 
U. S. Supreme Court and won a reversal of the decision 
on grounds of discrimination in the choice of grand jury 
commissioners. 


Stassen Promises Cabinet Post To Negro 

Harold E. Stassen, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and aspirant to the Republican nomination for 
President, said in Columbus, Ohio, that if elected Presi- 
dent he will appoint a Negro to his cabinet and will urge 
enactment of civil rights and FEPC legislation. 

















Suggest Impeachment Of Race-Baiting Police Head 
The Jefferson (Ala.) County grand jury recommend 
that Birmingham’s race-baiting police commissioner, Ew 
gene (Bull) Connor, be impeached, listing five charg 
against him involving “moral turpitude.” The recom 





mendation followed an investigation set off by Connor 
conviction of holding a hotel-room love tryst with his see 
retary. Connor gained national prominence as a stalw 
advocate of states’ rights and for jailing former senat 
Glen Taylor of Idaho when the senator attempted to en? 
ter a political rally through a Negro entrance. 
i 
{ 
Law Against Bias Proposed For N. Y. Lodges 
In New York, two legislators proposed a bill whic 
would strike the color line from the constitutions 0 
lodges and fraternal organizations. The bill provid 
that no benevolent order shall deny a person membershi 
by reason of color. Curiously, the measure is sponsoret 
by the Civil Rights Committee of the Knights of Pythias 
which last summer found themselves entangled in “ths 
race issue” when the parent body refused to lower colo 
barriers. Affected would be the Masonic Order, Odd Fel 
lows, Knights of Columbus, Redmen, Eagles, Moder 
Woodmen, Maccabees, Owls, Foresters and Moose. 


Confidential Aide: Marking 
another racial first, Edward 
White was sworn in by 
Judge Levy (right) as 4 
confidential aide to a Su-' 
preme Court justice. Cere- 
monies were held in the 
Bronx, New York, chambers 
of the New York State Suw- 
preme Court. 
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Deanship For Edith. When Edith Sampson returns 
from her European speaking engagements for 
the State Department, she will be offered a deanship 
at a well-known white college. 


Night Club Boom. Because of accelerated war pro- 
duction, West Coast Negro night clubs will be doing 
a bonanza business by fall. The return of prosperity 
will also bring a return of big bands and chorus lines. 


Negro Players For Yankees. Falling in line with 
the six other major league clubs which used inter- 
racial lineups last year, the New York Yankees will 
have a Negro baseball player on their roster within 
three years. The perennial world champicns will be- 
gin grooming several Negro prospects this year. 


Jackie To Retire. With the end of the 1953 baseball 
season, Jackie Robinson will retire from active dia- 
mond play to devote his full attention to radio and 
television. 


New Chicago Weekly. A new weekly newspaper 
will make its appearance in Chicago within the year. 
Backers will be a well-heeled group of ex-policy 
kings seeking to invest in a legitimate enterprise. 


Hollywood Clearing House. A Negro “Eric Johns- 
ton” office, through which will pass all controversial 
issues involving the Negro and movie-making, will be 
set up in Hollywood by next year. 











Samoans Kill Negro In Hawaii 


Two husky Samoans, who could be mistaken for Negroes 
in America, beat to death Charles L. Nelson, 39-year-old 
American Negro, in a pool room brawl in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
A quarrel started when Nelson accidentally bumped into 
Alema and Reid Leota, the Samoans, in the pool room. 
Nelson apologized, but the brothers beat him with a cue 
stick, then jumped on his chest, rupturing his heart. One 
of them told police: “I don’t like niggers.” 


Malan Warns S. Africans To Halt Protests 


In Capetown, South Africa, Negro-baiting Premier 
Daniel Malan issued a warning to leaders of the large 
Negro population that if they carried out threats to dem- 
onstrate against his race laws they would be “dealt with.” 
He directed his warning to the militant African National 
Congress, the strongest Bantu tribes organization. The 
Congress wrote a letter to Dr. Malan advising him that 
unless the government repealed the discriminatory laws 
against Africans by Feb. 29, protest meetings and dem- 
onstrations would be held on April 6. Dr. Malan coun- 
tered, saying he had no intention of repealing the laws 
which require Negroes to live in restricted areas. He 
warned that all “disturbances” would be quelled immedi- 
ately and those responsible would be dealt with. Said 
Malan: “It should be clearly understood that while the 
government is not prepared to grant the Bantu political 
equality . . . it is only too willing to allow him full scope 
for all his potentialities within his own community.” 


African Riflemen Fight Reds In Malayan Jungles 


Sixteen hundred African riflemen arrived in Singapore 
to fight Communist-led terrorists in the Malayan jungles. 
The two battalions—mostly from Kenya and Uganda— 
joined 800 Fiji Island troops for equipment and training 
before bolstering British forces in the jungles. 
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Farm Workers Protest Mexican “Invasion” 

Two Negro and four Mexican-American migratory farm 
workers arrived in Washington, D. C., to tell a Senate 
labor investigating committee how “wetbacks”—Mexicans 
who swim across the Rio Grande to enter the U. S. ille- 
gally—lower the standard of living for U. S. migratory 
workers by working for less. The six, along with three 
white farmers on the committee, are members of the 
AFL National Farm Labor Union. 


Starvation In West Indies Predicted 

Many Negroes in Jamaica, B. W. L., will die of starvation 
this year as food prices continue to climb out of reach of 
the average worker, doctors in Kingston, Jamaica, pre- 
dicted. They blame the government for failure to enforce 
price ceilings or to take other steps to allay mass hunger. 
A pound of beef now costs about five shillings and do- 
mestic workers earn, on the average, 10 shillings ($1.50) a 
week. Last year 100 persons died from the affects of 
starvation. 





Ambassador Get-Together: 
Mrs. Edith Sampson, Chi- 
cago attorney serving as 
U. S. State Department 
representative, stops off in 
Denmark for a visit with 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 
U. S. envoy to Denmark, 
while on tour of Scandi- 
navia. 














Alan Paton “Frustrated,” Enters Negro TB Colony 


Alan Paton, author of the best seller and movie hit Cry 
the Beloved Country, decided to live for a year in an 
otherwise all-Negro tuberculosis sanitarium in Durban, 
South Africa. Paton, who has tuberculosis, will be accom- 
panied by his wife. Paton said he feels “uncertain and 
politically frustrated.” Only two buildings now dot the 
30-acre site, but Paton will do manual labor to help build 
accommodations for 600 patients. Paton once did similar 
work with inmates while managing an African prison 
farm. 


Negro Newsboys Banned In South Africa 


Negro newsboys were stopped from selling newspapers 
at the white entrance to the railroad station at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. For years they had traditionally sold 
papers to travellers. Police now charge that their pres- 
ence in front of the white entrance to the station violates 
Jim Crow laws. The act was viewed as another in a long 
line of racially discriminatory acts perpetrated by the 
white South African government under Dr. Daniel Malan. 


Yesterday In Negro ——- 
Feb. 18, 1936—Ethel Waters lost 
§ her NBC radio singing contract 
because of protests from whites 
in Georgia and Florida. 
Feb. 20, 1914—Fifty masked white 
men seized Buck Johnson and 
William Phillips from armed dep- 
? uty sheriffs on a train near Love 
Station, Mississippi. Johnson was 
hanged from a bridge. Phillips #4 
escaped. Ethel Waters 
Feb. 15, 1915—The first Springarn Medal was awarded 
by the NAACP to Ernest A. Just for his research in 
biology. 
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25 as “% ARREST OF THE WEEK. In Miami Beach, Fla., 

police stopped scores of buses in the area, ques- 
tioned the peaceful Negro commuters, then hauled 17 of 
them off to jail. The charge: Failure to comply with a 
local ordinance requiring all domestics to register with 
the police department every six months. Maximum pen- 
alty for violating the law: $100 and 30 days in jail. The 
servants were fined $4 each. 


2S 25 aS APOLOGY OF THE WEEK. Attorney Harold 

Flowers of Pine Bluff, Ark., who received a KKK- 
signed letter warning him to get out of town by Feb. 1 
or “face the consequences,” got a sec- 
ond letter, apparently from the same 
writer. It said: “I hope you will ac- 
cept this as my apology for writing the 
letter to you a few days ago. I did it 
unthoughtedly and am sorry I did it 
now. I never harmed anyone or ever 
intend to. I am man enough to apol- 
ogize and feel like you should be man 
enough to accept the apology. I ask 
you to forget it as it meant nothing.” 
Flowers turned the note over to the 
FBI, which is still investigating the 
earlier threat. 


Attorney Flowers 


z z 


pS 2s 3 REPEAT PERFORMANCE OF THE WEEK. Using 

an assumed name, former Washington, D. C., 
redcap Otis Carter strode into the Suburban Finance 
Company and asked for a loan. Minutes later he was un- 
der arrest. Reason: A clerk recognized him as the man 
who had defrauded the company of $200 less than five 
weeks earlier by using false identification papers. 
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43434 AWARD OF THE WEEK. 
ae ae At work at Chicago’s Wil- 
son and Company, 32-year-old, Mis- 
sissippi-born Jake McKinny was 
approached by his 21-year-old white 
foreman, Harvey Henry Baxter, who 
inquired: “Well, how you doin’ to- 
day, ‘Sunshine’?” Angered, McKin- 
ny asked, “Who are you talking 
to?” Whereupon Baxter replied: : 
“You—you look like a sho’nuff Jake McKinny 
happy-go-lucky ‘boy’ with a bright, happy smile.” Mc- 
Kinny then knocked Baxter sprawling to the floor. He 
was promptly fired from his job, but the Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Department of the United Packinghouse Workers 
union investigated, calling in several race relations ex- 
perts for advice. It was agreed that the terms “Sunshine” 
and “boy” when applied to a Negro were derogatory. 
McKinny, rehired at full seniority, was given an award 
which the union called “symbolic of democracy in action.” 


as aus CONFESSION OF THE WEEK. Tulsa’s first 

murder trial in which women served as jurors 
ended in a hung jury after the 18-year-old Negro defend- 
ant contended he had been made a promise that he would 
go to Heaven if he confessed. The state charged that 
Odell McDaniel raped and strangled an expectant moth- 
er, Mrs. Dorothy Waldrop, last June. McDaniel confessed, 
but later repudiated the confession. Tulsa police chief 
Fred Graves denied he told the youth he could “crash into 
Paradise” if he confessed. “I do not recall discussing any 
method of getting to Heaven with McDaniel,” Graves said. 
The jurors, deadlocked on a 9 to 3 vote, were dismissed. 


Poy RAPE OF THE WEEK. John McCarthy, a 28- 

year-old Chicagoan, was sentenced to two years 
in the Illinois penitentiary for raping an 18-year-old girl. 
The victim testified that she was raped in McCarthy’s 
room while his 16-year-old girl friend threatened her with 
a knife. 
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FE] EDUCATION 


Students Picket, Sue For Better Schools 

Negro students in the South and East continued to 
picket and sue for better school facilities. 

e In St. Louis, 1,200 students at Washington Technical 
High School walked out of classes in an organized dem- 
onstration against overcrowding. They complained that 
the school has: 1) too few classrooms; 2) no auditorium; 
3) no lunch room; and 4) “inadequate toilets.” 

e In Washington, D. C., six mute Negro children and 
their parents sued for admission to the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, which previously denied them entrance, 
er provided any other school in the capital. They charge 
that the congressional act which now sends the District’s 
deaf colored children to a Jim Crow school in Maryland is 
unconstitutional. 

e Also in Washington, parents of 300 grade school stu- 
dents refused to allow their children to attend two for- 
merly white elementary schools in the northeast section 
of the city, to which they were ordered transferred. A. 
River Savoy, associate superintendent of colored schools, 
said the change was ordered to ease overcrowding in Ne- 
gro schools in that area. But parents complained that 
their children would have to travel long distances and 
cross dangerous streets to reach the new schools. 


AME Bishops Endorse Merger Of 6 Colleges 

The merger of six AME colleges was endorsed by three 
bishops of the African Methodist Episcopal Church during 
the annual Georgia state meeting in Macon. The Bishops, 
J. A. Claybourne of Tennessee, W. A. Fountain of Alabama, 
and S. L. Greene of Georgia, agreed that the plan is the 
“most feasible means to meet the high standards of mod- 
ern education.” Final action on the merger, however, must 
come from the trustee boards of each college. The schools 
are: Shorter-Flipper-Curry, North Little Rock, Ark.; Mor- 
ris Brown, Atlanta; Wilberforce, Ohio; Allen University, 
Columbia, S. C.; Paul Quinn College, Waco, Texas; and 
Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Coed, 76, Enrolls As Freshman At Wayne 


A 76-year-old grandmother, Mrs. Virginia Fountain of 
Detroit, entered Wayne University as a freshman, begin- 
ning the college education that long has been her dream. 
She says she intends to get a degree “if it doesn’t take too 
long.” A native of Alabama, Mrs. Fountain couldn’t read 
or write until she was middle-aged. Said she: “All they 
let Negroes learn then was how to keep the school clean.” 
At 53, Mrs. Fountain enrolled in the second grade at Win- 
gert school in Detroit, worked as a housekeeper to finance 
her way through elementary and high school. Good marks 
won her a scholarship to college. It was her first vote 
which spurred Mrs. Fountain to > ee the limit in her edu- 
cation. “Going to a voter’s 
booth convinced me I should 
finish school and learn to 
vote intelligently,” she said. 
Although she has completed 
the required courses at Cass 
Technical high school, Mrs. 
Fountain won’t receive her 
diploma until June. She 
is taking only an English 
course this semester at 
Wayne, but says if she does 
well “I may plunge right in 
and become a full time stu- 
dent.” 


Mrs. Virginia Fountain : 
Chattanooga Gives Priority To Negro Schools 


In Chattanooga, Tenn., top priority was given to the , 
building of three Negro schools costing an estimated $180,- 
000 in a $2,000,000 building program. The move was viewed 
as an attempt to continue segregation. 


Meharry College Gets $510,750 Grant 


The Southern Regional Education Board has given Me- 
harry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., $510,750 to aid in 
the training of medical students. 
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“Little Lamb,” 8, Fails College Exams 

Eight-year-old Samuel Theophilus (Jesus Little Lamb) 
Holmes will not be able to enter Georgia Baptist College 
for Negroes after all. Instead, if he brushes up on his 
arithmetic, he may be able to make a third-grade class. 
The child evangelist, who has never attended school, took 
a series of college entrance exams at Mercer University 
in Macon last week, declaring, “The Lord is with me, I 
cannot fail.” But, Dr. A. J. Hill, president of Georgia 
Baptist College, announced that Little Lamb did fail. It 
was recommended, however, that Little Lamb’s mother 
place him in public school and “request a teacher to help 
him catch up in arithmetic.” Undaunted by the news, 
Little Lamb announced, “The Lord is with me. I will go 
on preaching.” 


U. Of Arkansas Graduates 38 Negroes 

Five years ago the University of Arkansas admitted the 
first Negro student to its law school. It was a stop-gap 
measure, designed to give the state time to construct a 
graduate school for Negroes on the campus of Arkansas 
A. M. & N. College. The school was to be built by 1952. 
Last week, however, as 38 Negroes received master’s de- 
grees during U-A’s 1952 mid-winter commencement ex- 
ercises, state educators agreed unanimously that: 1) the 
integrated system had worked so well that an all-Negro 
graduate school would be a waste of money; and 2) the 
funds could be put to better use in strengthening the 
undergraduate program at A. M. & N. College. Supervisor 
of Negro education Ed McCuistion observed also that 
100 per cent of the Negro graduates of U-A are practicing 


| their vocations in the State, while in the past 100 per cent 


of the Negroes who went away to graduate schools never 
returned to Arkansas. 


Name Mississippi School After Negro 

A new $200,000 school at Clarksdale, Miss., was named 
for W. A. Higgins, supervisor-principal of Clarksdale Negro 
schools. He is the first Negro to be so honored in the 
Clarksdale area. 
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Miss. Leaders Favor Continued School Jim Crow 

Educational facilities in Mississippi must be equalized 
at the current session of the legislature, two Negro lead- 
ers, who favor segregation in elementary and high schools, 
said, or else the state: 1) will risk civil rights suits; and 
2) invite trouble from outsiders. Rev. H. H. Humes, presi-¥ 
dent of the Negro Baptist State convention, made the 
warning in a telegram to Governor Hugh White and 
speaker of the House Walter Sillers. “Waiting on the de- 
cision of your South Carolina Supreme Court case will in-® 
vite trouble in Mississippi on the part of the most im- 
patient members of our group who are most likely to be# 
influenced by outside interference,” Rev. Humes said. He 
was joined by E. S. Bishop, Corinth school principal, who 
said: “If something isn’t done at this session to start the 
equalization program, the influence of those of us who 
have tried to work harmoniously with white people will 
be in vain.” 


N.C. Students Vote To End Segregation 


A student group at the University of North Carolina 
voted 17-4 in favor of a resolution advocating “repeal of 
all North Carolina segregation laws.” The measure was — 
adopted at a meeting of the Dialectic State, described by 
the U.N.C. newspaper as “the oldest literary and debating 
society in the South.” One of the students present at the 
meeting was J. Kenneth Lee; a Negro law student from 
Greensboro. He told the group: “Negroes are not asking 
favors or handouts, but for an opportunity to pull them- 
selves up from their present status.” 


Group Seeks “Teacher Of The Year” 


The National Teachers’ Research Association is accept- 
ing nominations for “The Classroom Teacher of the Year 
in Negro Schools for 1952.” All classroom teachers of 
Negro schools in the U. S. are eligible and may be nomi- 
nated by any person. Nominations must be in by May 15. 
Prizes to the winner will include a trip to Havana, Cuba. 
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ide” which the Civil Rights Congress has been trying 
0 present to the UN in Paris: “The petition may have 
eat propaganda effects in America but I am afraid that 
plays directly into the hands of some Southerners who 
vould like nothing better than to institute genocide 
gainst the Negro people.” 


Pearl Bailey, explaining the animated use of her hands 
hile singing: “I learned to use my hands when I first 
tarted singing—arguing that I was entitled to more 
money.” 


Deacon Dan Towler, describing his success as fullback 
or the National League champion Los Angeles Rams: “I 
earned to pray like everything depended on God, and 
pverything depended on me.” 


umphrey Bogart, commenting on his stay in the Belgian 
ongo to make his new movie, The African Queen: “The 
ine-week trek we made through Africa turned me into 
an ardent advocate of ‘Africa for the Africans’!” 


uther Youngdahl, Federal judge, speaking at a Balti- 
ore Urban League dinner: “America can’t afford the 
luxury of discrimination. . We must face the fact that 
racial bias is costing the nation $6,000,000,000 in its S pro- 
ducing and consuming potential.” es 


Earl (Fatha) Hines, explaining his 
piano style: “I tried to learn the trum- 
pet first, but I didn’t know those sys- 
tems of breath control they have now, 
so I blew wrong and it used to hurt 
behind my ears. I got lumps back 
there, so I put the horn down. Now, 
they say I play a ‘trumpet style’ 
piano.” 






Earl Hines 
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CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Died: Lucius C. Harper, 57, executive 
editor of the Chicago Defender; of 
uremic poisoning; in Chicago’s Billings 
Hospital. A native of Augusta, Ga., he 
joined the Defender 36 years ago as 
a cub reporter, later became a colum- 
nist and for the last ten years was 
executive editor. His column, “Dust- 
ing Off the News,” was one of the 
paper’s best known features. Educated 
at Haines Institute, Augusta; Fisk 
University, and Oberlin College, Ohio, Lucius Harper ¥ 
Harper joined the Defender by accident in 1916 wh 
then-managing editor Frank A. Young opened a let 
written by Harper to a Defender advertiser, applying f 
a job. Young was impressed by his qualifications, an 
hired him. His survivors include his widow, Mrs. Lilli 
Martin Eggleston Harper; and four children: Lucius, Jr 
Mrs. Ruth Frances Mitchell and Robert, all by a forme 
marriage, and a daughter, Jean Lorrain Harper .. 
George E. Pierson, 35, Kansas-born piano accompanist fo 
concert singer Etta Moten; in Copenhagen, Denmar 
Pierson was stricken by malaria in Liberia where he an 
Miss Moten appeared as guest entertainers during the in 
auguration of President W. V. S. Tubman. He became i 
in Frankfurt, Germany, and was hospitalized in Copen 
hagen. Miss Moten, who has been accompanied by Piersay 
for ten years, cancelled the remainder of their two- 
months’ European tour, which had already taken them t 

























Munich, Milan and Stockholm . . . Benjamin H. (Doe) 
Huggins, 59, for 25 years a deputy bailiff in the Chicag0 
municipal court ... Pete Gantrot, about 105, not 


hunter and retired barber; in Hot Springs, Ark. Gantro 
who was never a slave but was born of slave parents, w 
a much-sought-after hunting companion in his earlie 
days because of his crack marksmanship . . . Richard 4 
Thornhill, assistant biology professor at A&T College 
Greensboro, N. C.; after a brief illness. 
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Boxer Asks Court To Protect = From Wife 


Light-heavyweight boxer 
Robert Satterfield of Chi- 
cago filed suit for divorce 
from his 110-pound wife, 
Iona, charging her with 
cruelty. He then sought an 
injunction to restrain Iona 
from “beating him up.” On 
hearing the plea, Circuit 
Judge John P. Dempsey was 
incredulous. Asked the 
judge: “Are you serious?” “4 
Satterfield nodded vigor- Mr. and Mrs. Satterfield 
ously. Said the fighter: “The little woman is some bat- 
tler.” The injunction was granted. 


Husband Hides In Trunk To Witness Tryst 


Unaware that her suspicious husband was hiding in the 
trunk of her car, a Bridgeport, Conn., housewife picked 
up her next door neighbor, John Jones, and drove to a 
rendezvous on a deserted lover’s lane. Despite the sub- 
zero cold, Harold Elliott remained in the hiding place 
until he heard Jones and Mrs. Elliott move to the rear 
seat. Enraged, he jumped out of the trunk wielding a 
broom stick, and: 1) Knocked out Jones’ left eye and sev- 
eral teeth; 2) took Jones’ trousers and some of Mrs. 
Elliott’s undergarments as evidence, and 3) drove the car 
to the police station as his wife and her “lover” fled. 
Police arrested the couple on adultery charges. 


Unwed Mother Granted Weekly Support 

After bearing three fllegitimate children by married 
Pittsburgh steelworker George Garrett, who is also the 
father of three other youngsters by a legal wife, his erst- 
while sweetheart hailed him into Criminal Court on a 
morals charge and won $15 weekly support for her brood. 
Complained the unwed mother: “He kept bothering me.” 
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Ce WOMEN 


One of the oldest romantic stereotypes is that of the 
Negro man wed to a white woman. Consistently, propa- 








ganda has led the public to believe that mixed marriages 
are those involving white women only. . Actually, this is 
. untrue for today there are hundreds of white men who 
cross the color line annually to legally marry the Negro 
women they love. Most of these marriages are on high, 
intellectual levels. They involve white professional or 










Dancer Kenneth Davis wed 
actress Sheila Guyse while 
both were working in a play. 
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business men and Negro 
women following similar 
pursuits. 

Symbolic perhaps of a 
new social trend, the in- 
creasing number of white 
men marrying Negro 
women is another indica- 
tion that the traditional 
views against- race-mixing 
are a thing of the past. In- 
deed, the modern attitude 
is a far cry from the old 
days when lovers were cru- 
cified on the cross of public 
opinion for falling in love 
with those not of their own 
racial background or color. 

Because little opposition inetae wire Gal me Lanse 4 
. : ‘ : r : 
2 ged gg agp sid but kept marriage secret. 
marriages today are found among singers, musicians, 
dancers, actresses and actors. A typical example is the 
celebrated night club and stage star, Josephine Baker, 
who, in her several marriages, has had only one Negro 
husband. She is now married to Jo Bouillon, her musi- 
cal director. 

Conversely, although movie star Lena Horne and MGM 
musical arranger and director Lennie Hayton announced 
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John Pratt, of eens: Gold 


Coast family, is hubby of 
dancer Katherine Dunham. 
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Marriages Endure For Years Among Many 


their marriage in Paris in 
December, 1950, they had 
up to that time, been fear- 
ful of the harm any public- 


ity about it might do t 


their respective careers 
and had kept it a closely- 
veiled secret. Since then, 
however, no noticeable 
change in status has oc- 
curred to either. 

Many such marriages 
have endured for years. For 


example, consulting chem-) 
ist Leonard Carl Cartwright} 
Missouri-born and Florida-| 


reared, has been married 
for nearly 20 years to the 


former Marguerite Dorsey) 
who once danced in the old! 


Harlem Cotton Club chorus 
line with Lena Horne. Born 
in Boston, and holding a 
Ph.D. in education, she is 
an instructor in elementary 
education at New York’! 
Hunter College. 


Says Mrs. Cartwright: 





= 





| 


“Ours is a marriage, period. ? 


It is not a sociological 
experiment. Whether mar- 
riages succeed or not de- 
pends not upon homogene- 
ity of color but community 
of class, cultural and social 
interests.” 
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The Cartwrights are nearly matched for an enduring 
marriage by John Pratt and Katherine Dunham, the 
world-famous dancer. Scion of a wealthy Chicago Gold 
Coast family, Mr. Pratt, a costume designer, met his future 
wife during the 1930s when she was just beginning her 
career. 

Similarly, the famous Milton (Mezz) Mezzrow, clarinet- 
ist and old-time jazz-musician, has been for a number of 
years the husband of attractive Johnnie Mae Berg. She 
is described in his book, Really The Blues, as “a tall, sen- 
suous Harlemite” who became his second wife. Mezzrow 
also wrote that his marriage marked the end of his search 
for a complete identity—he had found himself in Harlem. 

For nearly ten years, British-born Daniel James and 
lovely Ruth Ellington James, sister of the bandleader, 
Duke Ellington, have also been happily married. They 





English-born Dan James is the proud husband of Ruth Elling- 
ton, sister to famous bandleader, Duke. Couple has two sons, 
Michael and Stephen. 
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Leonard Cartwright, chemist, Josephine Baker, the night 
and wife Marguerite, live on club star, in private life is 
New York’s Fifth Ave. Mme. Jo Bouillon. 


live with their two blonde sons, Michael, 9, and Stephen, 
4, in a luxurious Riverside Drive apartment in New York. 
Mrs. James has her own sponsored radio program and is 
president of Tempo Music, Inc., on Broadway. Her hus- 
band is managing editor of the New Leader Magazine, and 
public relations director for Duke Ellington’s enterprises. 

The crossing of color lines which resulted in several 
mar.ares of white men to Negro women, seemed to begin 
a new trend shortly after the close of the war. Among 
them ‘vere Hilda Simms, original Anna in the Broadway 
hit piiy, Anna Lucasta, who wed actor, Richard Angarola, 
and Anne Wiggins Brown, concert singer and original 
Bess in the folk opera, Porgy and Bess, who married 
Norwegian ski jumping champion, Thorleif Schjelderup. 
For Miss Simms it was her second marriage, having been 
divorced from Bill Simms, Virginia State publicist. For 
Anne Brown it was her third marriage. 

Today, a new crop of such marriages definitely points 
to a new trend as such couples as pretty Sheila Guyse and 
Kenneth Davis find the race question no barrier to happi- 
ness. Miss Guyse, an actress, met her second husband, a 
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Richard Angarola, actor, is 
second husband for Hilda 
Simms. They live in London. 





dancer, a few years ago 
while both were appearing 
on Broadway in the musical 
comedy, Finian’s Rainbow. 
They were married in Phil- 
adelphia, but later moved 
to the Bronx where Sheila, 
originally a protege of the 
late Bojangles Robinson, 
and her four-and-a-half- 
year-old daughter, Sheila, 
by a previous marriage, are 
the only Negroes in the 
building. 


“I don’t go about looking 
for difficulties,” says Sheila. 
“It took me a long time to 
decide to marry Ken, but 


I’m glad I did. We’ve been very happy. Intelligence and 
understanding are needed to make a marriage like ours 
succeed. It takes more than love. You must have a mind 


of your own and be able to 
ignore what the world is 
saying and thinking about 
you.” 


Other Negro women with 
white husbands include the 
internationally prominent 
dancer, Pearl Primus, who 
is married to Yoell Wall, 
who recently returned with 
her to Israel after 18 years 
in the U. S.; and Victoria 
Thomas of London who is 
the wife of V. P. Bourne- 
Vanneck, an Englishman 
who owns and publishes the 
New York Age in Harlem. 





Mezz Mezzrow, musician-au- 
thor, chose Johnnie Mae Berg 
as mate. They have a son. 
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PRESS DIGEST 


Hatred In TODAY’S HEALTH: A person cannot afford to hate 
nor can he afford not to hate when hate is the emotion 
he really feels, says an article “Can You Afford to Hate?” 
in Today’s Health. When an emotion like hate encourages 
subtle sabotage against a person and his relations with 
other people, the theme suggests that before acting im- 
pulsively, stop and think why you feel hate. You may 
detect some past fear that caused you to hate without 
reason. Furthermore, the article continues, the adult 
power of logical thinking should be utilized because only 
childlike acts are guided by every passing emotion. Final- 






ly, one must choose the proper things to hate. Hate the 


evils of the world that need correcting, the article advises, 
and hate them enough to help correct them. 


Negro Education In THIS WEEK: The Negro’s chance for edu- 
cation, though it is better than ever before, is still far 
from good, says Atlantic Monthly Editor Edward Weeks in 
This Week. In the South, where 81 per cent of all Negro 
college students are being trained, “a tragic number are 
being plowed under,” he says, because they do not have 
money to go to school and because the Negro colleges 
themselves are in desperate economic crises, unable to 
provide enough facilities and teachers. Although the big 
hope is that all white colleges and universities will open 
their doors to Negroes, the stubborn fact, Weeks says, is 
that in 17 states (where 73 per cent of Negro students 
live) segregation is still required by law. Changes will 
not come overnight, Weeks warns. 


Thurgood Marshall In COLLIER’S: Thurgood Marshall, the 
NAACP’s special counsel, has chalked up more civil rights 
victories for Negroes than any other living lawyer. In 
fact, Marshall is “our great civil liberties lawyer,” says 
James Poling in Collier’s. After a lengthy probe into the 
public and private life of this dynamic legal giant, Poling 
concludes, “He wears life like a loose garment.” 
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C] ART 





Hugh L. Smith Holds One-Man Exhibit 


Distinguished artist Hugh Smith exhibited 18 portraits, 
and three dimensional landscape paintings at a one-man 
show in the Detroit home of peatneees oe on’ 
Gannes and Mrs. Gannes. 

Most acclaimed of the 
paintings was Smith’s 
moody “Dreamer” which 
depicted a sorrowful Negro 
lad in a cloudy background 
of somber grey. Smith won 
the Anthony Maiullo prize 
for his earlier, equally 
moody painting, “Two Boys 
and a Girl,” and is listed 
among the outstanding 
painters in Who’s Who in «| 
American Art. Hugh Smith and art admirers. 


CL) JOURNALISM 


Writer Labels Gov. Fuller’s Prober As Klansman 


Florida Governor Fuller Warren’s special investigator, 
Jefferson J. Elliott, is a member of the Ku Klux Klan, 
newsman Stetson Kennedy charged. “I posed as a mem- 
ber of the Klan and a free-lance writer,” he said. “When 
I satisfied Elliott that I knew the Klan passwords and 
showed him my Klan card (he joined while investigating 
it for the Georgia Bureau of Investigation), he told me, 
‘I’m a member of East Point.’” East Point, Kennedy said, 
is a Klan unit operating in a suburb of Atlanta. Elliott) 
was principal witness for Lake County (Fla.) sheriff Willis 
V. McCall before a coroner’s jury investigating the sheriff’s 
slaying of Samuel Shepherd and shooting of Walter Lee 
Irvin in an alleged escape attempt. Kennedy said Elliott’ 
revealed that long before the shootings, McCall had joined | 
in brutal beatings of Shepherd, Irvin, and another co- 
defendant, Charles Greenlee. 
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White Church Recruits Negro Members 

Dr. Vincent L. Hawkinson, pastor of the 60-year-old St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Brooklyn,/N. Y., 
welcomed into membership Oscar Johnson, his wife, Hen~- 
rietta, and their three children, its first Negro members. 
The Rev. Hawkinson said the church will seek to enroll 
more Negro members and thereby become more represen- 
tative of the neighborhood. 


Swinging Bells Peal From Harlem Church 

Two new swinging bells, weighing a total of 2,425 
pounds, were dedicated at St. Martin’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Harlem. Imported from The Netherlands 
by the congregation, the bells will be used as a call to 
worship, at weddings, funerals and other special events. 
One of the swinging bells is tuned to A-sharp, the other 
to G. Forty other bells, also in the carillon, are stationary. 
The Rev. John H. Johnson, rector, said that many of his 
members are from rural areas, and are accustomed to 
hearing swinging bells. 


Norfolk Ministers Vote End To Mission Jim Crow 

The Norfolk (Va.) Ministers’ Association voted unani- 
mously to abolish racial segregation at next year’s united 
preaching mission. The action followed a recommenda- 
tion of the association’s executive committee which said: 
“Tf the association desires to participate in a 1953 Norfolk 
united preaching mission it shall be planned from the very 
beginning as an interracial project.” Previously, the asso- 
ciation had expressed concern over religious segregation 
which was termed “incompatible with the Christian Gos- 
pel.” 


Pastor Urges More Negro Diplomats 

Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of The Master, in Harlem, proposed that Negroes 
be employed as staff members of U. S. Embassies through- 
out the world. He said it would be the “smartest and 
cheapest” way to check Communism. 
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“Female Elephant”: England’s Princess Elizabeth visits 
Punwani Maternity Hospital, Keriya, East Africa, shortly 
before receiving news of the death of her father, King 
George VI. It was while she was in Africa that she 
ascended to the throne, becoming Queen Elizabeth II. In 
Durban, South Africa, Zulu chieftains, who are intensely 
loyal to their British rulers, titled her “The Female Ele- 
phant.” King George was known to them as “The Lion.” 
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Prisoners Confer On Peace: Seven members of the United 
Nations’ forces fighting in Korea, currently held as pris- 
oners of war, form the central committee of the POW 
peace organization, according to Red sources. Third from 
left, among them, is Cpl. Carter Leroy, Jr., Milwaukee. 


Ring Giant: Six-foot, nine- 
inch Carl David pauses be- 
tween workouts at Still- 
man’s Gym in New York to 
talk boxing with middle- 
weight Rocky Graziano. He 
is the biggest fighter since 
Italy’s Primo Carnera, who 
stood six feet, five inches 
and weighed 254 pounds. 
David wears a size 16 shoe 
and his size 20 hands re- 
quire special gloves. He as- 
pires to the heavyweight 
championship. 





uted Press 


Neck-and-Neck: Straining every nerve and fiber, Ohio 
State’s Mal Whitfield and Morgan State’s George Rhoden 
approach the tape in a blanket finish in the Helis 600- 
yard run at Boston. Judges ruled that Rhoden lunged 
across the finish line inches ahead of Whitfield, winning 
in 1:12.7. Both then toppled over. 
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Janet Collins, Metropolitan 
Opera Company ballerina, 
was ordered to rest after 
she burst a blood vessel in 
her ankle. The accident oc- 
curred when her partner 
accidentally kicked her as 
they danced a special num- 
ber in the Bizet opera, Car- 
men. 


Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune 
rallied from her illness and 
was released from Wash- 
ington’s Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal in time to make a trip 
to Florida. 


Sarah Vaughan uses her 
voice as a musical instru- 
ment in the lyric-less re- 
cording of Pinky, from the 
motion picture of the same 
name, which she waxed for 
Columbia. 


Billy Daniels had Oscar, 
Chicago’s famous tailor, 
measure him for a dozen 
new suits to wear during his 
coming engagement in Lon- 
don. 


Lena Horne is drawing ca- 
pacity crowds to Miami’s 
Clover Club in her debut 
at the swank nitery which 
marks her first appearance 
in the deep South. 
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Charlotte Moton Hubbard, 
daughter of the late Dr. R. 
R. Moton, Tuskegee presi- 
dent, began a new weekly 
radio series in Washington, 
D.C. Title of the 15-minute 
show is “Washington By- 
line.” 









Janet Sayres, the dancer, is 
appearing in the dance se-) 
quences of Three Wishes 


For Jamie, the new Albert a 
and Arthur Lewis musical. nati 
Jay Jackson, Los Angeles ee 
artist whose work appears ) “02 
in Negro newspapers, has = 
been signed by King Fea- | Wt 
tures Syndicate. Pe 

star 


Hazel Scott signed to do a $ sucl 


two-week piano recital tour | Nov 
for Community Concerts at | Jon 
$5,000 a week. lorc 

den 
Turner Layton, celebrated | test 
Negro variety stage artist, |, j 
is appearing at the Metro- | “m 
politan Theater in East | po} 
Hampton, England. h 


Walter White, NAACP exec- | ° 
utive secretary, left his sick | 5& 
bed to speak at Eddie Can- | 8! 
tor’s 60th birthday dinner | ¥? 
at the Hotel Commodore in | & 
New York City. 
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C] CRIME 


umbers Racket Wide- Open Again In Midwest 


The numbers racket, 
slowed to a walk by Ke-. 
fauver committee investi- 
gations and subsequent 
creation of a Federal gam- 
bling tax, appeared to be 
heading back toward full- 
time, wide-operations in 


.@In Detroit, police 
sources revealed that the 
powerful gambling “combi- 





Theodore Roe and Ed Jones 


‘ized and was back in full-scale business. This reorganiza- 
‘ tion, police sources said, consisted primarily of replacing a 
number of “bosses” whose names are well-known to police 
with new operators, writers, and pickup men. 


e In Chicago, five persons purchased gambling tax 
stamps in one day, running to 200 the total number of 





+such stamps sold since the tax law went into effect last 


November. Significantly, court cases against Edward 
Jones and Theodore Roe, long recognized as policy over- 
lords, and Clifford Davis were dismissed for lack of evi- 
dence. They had been brought to trial as result of their 
testimony before the Kefauver committee. But, in court, 
a judge ruled out what the prosecution labeled as its 
“most damaging evidence,” specifically the testimony of a 
policy accountant. 


Meanwhile, police seized two suspects in the $9,000 Chi- 
cago holdup-killing of andther indicted policy operator, 
Sedes (Pop) Flanagan, 63, who was shot during a card 
game. Police conjectured as to whether or not Flanagan 





was killed on orders from the old Capone mob in its 
effort to strengthen their position in the $30 million-a- 


* year racket. 
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Jail Five In New Atlanta “Bad Whiskey” Case 

Atlanta lice arrested five persons in a second maja 
“bad whiskey” case in which a woman was made serious] 
ill. Held for investigation were Jerry Lattimore, his wife 
Jessie, Robert Smith, Lee Jordan and John Smith. Latti- 
more is charged with mixing isoprophy alcohol and wam 
water and selling the mixture for $1.50 a pint. Mrs. Bessie 
Smith, 34, as result of drinking some of it, was taken ti 
Grady hospital in a critical condition. 


| 
Arrest 7 In Money Order Forgeries | 











Seven men, accused of forging signatures and cashin 
$10,000 in money orders, were arrested in Ohio and re. 
turned to Indianapolis, Ind., where postal inspectors saii) 
they had been operating a forgery ring. The money orden) 
were stolen from postal sub-stations by gang member) 
working in relays, with one engaging the attention oi? 
postal clerks. Miss Mary Hatfield, operator of a sub- 
station and a victim of the racket, was discharged from 
her job. Alonzo Johnson, 28, and Andrew Beeler, 25, two 
of the seven arrested, are described as the brains of the 
ring. 

Bank Bandit Armed With Nail Polish Captured 

In Washington, D. C., a Negro bandit armed only with, 
a bottle of clear nail polish labeled “Nitro” was captured 
as he attempted to hold up the Second National Bank 
Claude Pierce pushed a paper bag and a note bearing the 
word “Nitro” through the teller’s window and ordered 
Harold Gregoire to fill the bag in three minutes. On his 
way back to the window with the money, Gregoire said 
the bag broke and the bottle of nail polish crashed harm- 
lessly to the floor. Police arrived to find Pierce still wait- 
ing patiently for his money. 

Polio Patient’s Father Freed Of Theft Charge 

A Hinds County (Miss.) circuit court jury exonerated 
Lawyer Berry, father of a polio poster model, of grant 
larceny charges. Berry had been accused of stealing a call 
worth $75 from D. V. Magoun of Raymond, Miss. One 0 
his 12 children, Emma Pearl, was a 1952 model for infan- 








tile paralysis posters. 
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Simkins Robbery Laid To Modern Fagin 

The $2,300 safe robbery in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., home of numbers baron 
Roger (Whitetop) Simkins, was laid 
by police to a ’teen-age gang of safe- 
crackers trained by a modern Fagin. 
According to police, the Fagin in the 
case is Samuel Willie James, 30, who 
was arrested along with his wife, De- 
lores, 19, and two 17-year-old youths, 
Maurice Jones and James Mason. The 
case broke after police found a uni- 


4 
SS . 
They traced it to the owner who said Hager Sint 


he loaned it to Jones and Mason. The youths admitted 
under questioning that James was with them while they 
“cased” the Simkins home prior to the robbery. Roger 
Simkins, Jr., five-year-old son of the numbers baron, par- 
tially identified James as the gun-toting member of the 
robbery trio. 


Nashville Medic Imprisoned In Parole Violation 

Dr. Reuben B. Jackson, 51, of Nashville, former base- 
ball club owner and convicted abortionist, is back in Ten- 
nessee State Prison on charges of violating the parole 
granted him a year ago. He was sentenced to one to three 
years in April, 1949, after a 23-year-old white girl was 
found dead in his office on May 27, 1948. The physician 
will be given a hearing before the parole board on Feb. 29, 
chairman George H. Cate, said. 


Two Cars Taken From Numbers King 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue confiscated two late 
model automobiles belonging to Melvin Clark, reputed 
Cincinnati numbers banker, and will sell them at auction 
as part payment on a $184,712 tax lien. Clark is under 
indictment in the fatal shooting of Oliver (Bull) Payne 
in Newport, Ky., last month. 
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Three New Yorkers Held As “White Slavers” 

Three men were arrested and arraigned in New York 
City’s felony court on charges that they turned a 60-room 
Times Square hotel into a house of prostitution where 
teen-age girls were induced to entertain men for spending 
money. Joseph Brown, 31, was held in $50,000 bail; Wil- 
liam Byrd, alias “Satin,” 35, was held without bail; and 
Max Mansch, manager of the Palace Hotel, was held in 
$25,000 bail on a charge of compulsory prostitution. Brown 
and Byrd were held on a second charge of receiving money 
from prostitutes. Assistant District Attorney Anthony 
Leibler said the three had grown “Cadillac rich” on the 
proceeds of what went on in the hotel, which was “not 
doing too well in the regular trade.” 


Clerk Escapes Death When Robber’s Gun Jams 
Forcing him to kneel—as if in prayer—a nerveless rob- 
ber pressed the barrel of his pistol against Harlem hotel 
clerk Garland Perkins’ head and calmly pulled the trigger. 
Twice the gun failed to fire. Flustered, the gunman 
scooped up $54.50 from the Crosstown Hotel till, wheeled 
and fled. Perkins, undaunted, gave chase, and with the 
help of two policemen, caught and subdued 29-year-old 
Alexander Thompson. Police found he was packing a .32 
caliber revolver which contained two nicked, unfired car- 
tridges. He insisted he was innocent but police booked 
him on assault, robbery and weapons-carrying charges. 


Farmer Loses Appeal In Kidnaping Conviction 

The Mississippi State Supreme Court turned down the 
appeal of a young white Vicksburg farmer who was sen- 
tenced to a 10-year prison term in the 1950 kidnaping of 
a Negro woman. The farmer, Lonnie B. Bevel, was con- 
victed of striking Miss Cornelius Slater over the head 
with a pistol after he had forced her into his truck on the 
morning of Jan. 1, 1950. The woman later escaped, and, 
half naked and dazed, staggered into a Warren county 
store-yard where she told police she had been assaulted. 
Arrested, Bevel was later found not guilty of rape, but 
was convicted on a kidnaping charge. 
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Rochester’s Son Held Under $5,000 Bond 


The Federal District Court in Louis- 
ville, Ky., held Pvt. Billy Anderson, son 
of comedian Eddie “Rochester” Ander- 
son, under $5,000 bond for the U. S. 
Grand Jury on a narcotics charge. An- 
derson, stationed at Fort Knox, is ac- 
cused of transferring marijuana. An 
agent who acted as an undercover man 
testified that Anderson and another 
soldier, now overseas, took him to the 
Louisville home of Herman Johnson, 
alias Grimes, and got marijuana ciga- Billy Anderson 
rettes. Both Johnson and Anderson were arrested in a 
nationwide roundup by narcotics agents. An outstanding 
athlete, Anderson was once considered for a position with 
the Los Angeles Rams. 





Blues Singer Jailed, Took Guitar, Amplifier 

Andrew B. Thomas, recording blues singer, was jailed 
for embezzling a guitar and an amplifier from the Dia- 
mond Record Company in Nashville, Tenn. The record 
company manager said Thomas was engaged seven 
months ago to make a recording. After cutting one side 
of a record, Thomas asked to borrow the instruments so 
he could “go home and practice” before cutting the sec- 
ond side. He never returned. 


Flees Traffic Arrest, Lands In Death Cell 


Two years of freedom from a death cell was ended in 
Houston when police rearrested Ocie Jugger, 25, on a 
minor traffic violation. When first cited, Jugger fled in 
his car, but was traced to a small hotel through his li- 
cense number. He gave his name as “Freddie Johnson,” 
but a finger-print check revealed that he was Jugger, who 
escaped on December 17, 1949, from the death cell of the 
Gretna, La., jail. He was returned there to face execution 
for the alleged rape of a white woman. 
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Glaucoma Eye Disease More Fatal To Negroes 


Glaucoma, the eye disease that causes loss of sight by 
hardening of the eyeball, frequently is more disastrous 
to Negro patients than to those of other races. Reason: 
the Negro glaucoma victim, unlike others, suffers no pain, 
hence his case is more advanced when he seeks medical 
treatment. However, Dr. Phillip Venable, who reported 
these findings in the Journal of the National Medical 
Association, disagrees with authorities who have studied 
Negro glaucoma patients and found medical treatments 
disappointing. Early glaucoma, he says, responds favor- 
ably to medical therapy. Secondary glaucoma in Negroes, 


he adds, varies little in treatment and response from 


other races. 


Bill Against Hospital Bias Passed In Kentucky 


A bill, containing an amendment that would forbid 
state hospitals from denying patients care on racial 
grounds, was passed unanimously by Kentucky’s State 
Senate. Introduced by Sen. C. W. A. McCann of Louis- 
ville, the amendment was designed to insure persons in- 
jured in highway accidents in the State emergency treat- 
ment at the nearest hospital. The parent bill empowers 
the State Board of Health to inspect and license hos- 
pitals in Kentucky. 


Florida A. And M. Holds Science Clinic 


New developments in medicine, dentistry, surgery and 
pharmacy were discussed by more than 25 specialists in- 


vited to address the 23rd annual meeting of the Florida ; 


A. and M. College clinical association at Tallahassee. The 
clinic was attended by over 100 doctors, dentists and 
pharmacists from all sections of the country. Speakers 
included Harlem Hospital’s director of gynecology, Dr. 
Peter Murray, who discussed ectopic pregnancy, and How- 
ard University’s Calvin B. LeCompte, whose topic was 
“Modern Advances in Anaesthiology.” 
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ETRUSCAN HAIR STYLE. Etruscanart 
has inspired a startling, bejeweled 
coiffure by Jean Clement which 
American model Dorothea Towles 
introduced at a style show in Paris. 
The hair is parted at the sides and 
the ends curled in a deep roll which 
encircles the crown of the head. 
Center hair is brushed tightly back 
from the forehead and the ends 
turned under in a curl. A circular 
crown of gold and pearls adds the 
Egyptian Renaissance touch. Clem- 
ent has created many unusual hair Dorothea Towles 
styles for Americans and Parisians, including Josephine | 
Baker’s “horse’s tail” coiffure. 
































CANTON POT FROM SWEDEN. A pot that browns and fries as 
only a cast-iron pot can, yet can be used at the table as a 
decorative porcelain serving dish is one of the newest 
dual-purpose household items on the market. Its base 
is ground perfectly flat, making the Canton Pot particu- 
larly suited for use with electric cooking units. Many™ 
smart hostesses cook right at the table by using a portable | 
electric burner. Available in green, blue or gray design | 
on white background. ; 





Porcelain serving dishes. 
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Perfect for the den, desk or 
dining room, Eames chairs fit 
into any decorative scheme. 
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WIRE CHAIRS. One of the most 
striking new furniture col- 
lections is a selection of up- 
holstered wire chairs which 
are both attractive and eco- 
nomical. Designed by 
Charles Eames for the Her- 
man Miller Furniture Com- 
pany, the chairs are made 
of long-wearing upholstered 
fabric or leather material, 
mounted on a carefully 
molded wire shell. They are 





Legs of wire shell chairs are 
wood or metal, rocking chair 
has birch or walnut rockers. 








4 








ost available in numerous im- 
1- pressive combinations of 
p- wood and metal in smart 
ch and easy-to-fit-in colors of 
O- gray and dark blue. One of 
Oy the most unusual in the 
r- collection is a cleverly de- 
n- signed swivel chair which 
de can be used either at a desk 
ed or a dining room table. Sim- 
ul, ilarly styled chairs of mold- 
ly ed plastic are also being 
re marketed. Matching tables 
are also available with the 
collection. Units of a new 
sectional table detach to 
form separate serving 
stands for parties, hook to- 
gether for one long dining 





table. Prices: $25-$40. 
































r j Zenaloy plastic chairs have wide, shell-shaped seats, either 
:. | wood or metal legs. They can be cleaned with soap and water. 
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C] SOCIETY 


DETROIT. Most original 
hat at dancer Melba 
Grimes Carter’s “Mad 
Hatters” party was 
worn by Mrs. Harri- 
son Stewart. It was a 
miniature dog house, 
out of which peeked 
a sad-eyed pup... 
AKAs decorated the 
Colonial Room of the ; ' 
aa ts eee ye AKAs in Founder’s Day banquet. 
their lighted sorority shield for their Founder’s Day ban- 
quet, where speakers were Mrs. Buelah Whitby, Mrs. Herta 
Jenkins, Mrs. Irene Graves and Mrs. Evelyn Monjoy. One 
of many outstanding sorors present was regional director 
Fannette Norris who discussed AKA theme: “Forward with 
Democracy” ... Parties in the news: The Ollie Hull’s tea 
for Mrs. Blair Moody, wife of Michigan’s Senator... 
Dr. and Mrs. Haley Bell’s interracial party for local Urban 
Leaguers . . . Auto dealer Ed Davis’ fete in honor of visit- 
ing Lester Granger. 


LOS ANGELES. The superb “dinner for eight” which host 
Adolph Angelus gave for ceramicist Tony Hill upon the 
latter’s return from a Caribbean trip was a gourmet’s 
masterpiece . . . The Links were hostesses at the assem- 
bly of the Women’s Council to Further Better Community 
Relations held at Bovard Hall on the USC campus... 
Pi and Upsilon chapters of Delta Sigma Theta disregarded 
“tradition” at their Sweetheart Ball, told guests to wear 
sports rather than formal attire ... Atty. Sadie Alex- 
ander, visiting the West Coast from Philadelphia, brought 
greetings from eastern Delta Sigma Theta sorors to L. A. 
Founder’s Day banquet in the exclusive Bit O’ Sweden 
restaurant. 
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CHICAGO. A fabulous display of spring fashions will be | 
modeled at a style show in the Bandbox, loop nitery, on | 
Feb. 17, under the sponsorship of Betty Lightsy’s Crest | 
Model Finishing School. Suits, formals and dresses as 
well as mink capes, stoles and coats will be modeled by 
Miss Lightsy, Vera Green, Cordie King and Vivian Pryor | 

. Party of the week was the Mardi Gras ball which | 
the popular Druids staged in the Parkway Ballroom. So- ': 
cialite guests packed away their formals, and donned in- 
stead the most unusual costumes they could find... 
Miniature donkeys, appropriately painted green, were part | 
of the decor at the fashionable Green Donkeys’ formal } 
dance where 1500 guests saw attractive Mrs. Louise Thur- | 
man crowned queen of the men’s club .. . The Dentists’ | 
Wives likewise drew a crowd to their thank-you dance 
in the Parkway .. . Grass skirts by the dozen were swing- 
ing and swaying at the Hawaiian dance flung by the } 
Brown Bomberettes in the Parkway. j 


NEW YORK: Gu-ests at 
the Carnival Costume 
dance in the St. Nich- 
olas Ballroom wore 
the wildest imagin- 
able garb, but the 
most comical outfit of 
all was that which 
Mrs. Violet Headley 
donned. She made her 
entrance wearing a 
voluminous calico and 
bandanna costume, 


leading a_ reluctant 
paper mache and wire " Mrs. Headley end Miss Antoinette | 


donkey onto the Reviere at carnival dance. 


dance floor. She won first prize for the funniest carnival | 
creation. Dance was sponsored by the Calypso Restau- 
rant, which has been giving the costume balls for nine | 
years. 









* PEOPLE ARE 


The reports that Howard University’s Dr. Alain Locke 
may get himself off the list of “eligible bachelors” this 
Leap Year. 





* The “poison pen” letters being mailed out from Evans- 
ton, Ill., to certain professional husbands in Chicago 
telling what their wives are doing behind their backs. 


aie The aged church prelate, 78, who is risking a world- 
wide reputation for dignity and piety all for the sake of 
a 22-year-old ex-shake dancer in Harlem. His wife, 
who is around 63, is fit to be tied but can’t say or do 
anything for fear of scandal. 


sh The reasons behind the resignation request of Mrs. 
Marie (Ted) Poston from the National Urban League 
Service Guild. 


+k The hiring of private detectives by that Harlem restau- 
rateur to track down wife and her bartender boy friend. : 


of Billy Eckstine, the singer, in the role of bankroll man 
for an all-girl comedy team, made up of Mrs. Jerry 
(Wardell) Gray and svelt Rosita Davis of Brooklyn, 
ex-Duke Ellington thrush. 


; * That famous singer, who, while her manager-husband 
is busy running down jobs for her, is being seen around 
Harlem with a certain drummer. 


+k The extensive and amorous cradle-snatching activities 
being currently indulged by one of Harlem’s better 
known socialites who should know better. Her close 
friends are concerned that friend hubby will find out 
about it. 
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TALKING ABOUT . 


«=. That bandleader who told his glamorous wife she will 

“have to take a moratorium on her mink-a-year pro- 
gram since things aren’t so good at the boxoffice these 
days. 


sy The Baltimore housewife who is proudly exhibiting a 
black eye and telling pals that her professor husband 
did it. “Now I know he loves me,” she gurgles. 


i Aapearwed Orin and beauteous Marjorie Whiting of 

Washington, D. C., have called it quits. He left their 
home and rented an apartment several weeks ago while 
she went out of town on a visit. 


The theft of that doctor’s brand new $250 overcoat at 
an “exclusive” house party in Newark, N. J., where 
there were only seven guests, including only three men! 
The doctor, angered at having to go coatless in icy 
weather, swears it was an “inside” job. 


y,L he strong possibility that the American Guild of 

Variety Actors (AGVA) will block the monster NAACP 
benefit show at Madison Square Garden March 6, on 
account of a $500 bill owed it by the Manhattan NAACP 
from the Josephine Baker Benefit Day last May at the 
Golden Gate Arena. Although the arena was jammed, 
AGVA avers it hasn’t yet been paid for permitting 
artists to participate there. 


sy, The little lady (a former seamstress) who does not 
work but who pays $150 a month for a Hyde Park 
Boulevard apartment in Chicago. 


eo plans of bachelor Joe Makel, “wonder boy” liquor 
“salesman, to fly to Los Angeles to resume wooing of a 
glamour girl there. 
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BOOK ] 
OF THE } THE BLACK BOY OF ATLANTA 
WEEK ( By Elizabeth Ross Haynes 


Among the many remarkable stories of ex-slaves who 
‘ left their mark on American history, few are as coura- 
geous and dramatic as the saga of Major Richard Robert 
Wright. The story of the ragged bootblack who arose to 
become a foremost banker is told in a new biography by 
' | Elizabeth Ross Haynes in which the title, The Black —_ 
of Atlanta (House of Edinboro, $3) : 4 
is taken from John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s poem. 

The feats of Wright have become 
legendary in Negro life. Perhaps the 
most famous story about him is his 
classic reply to Freedman’s Bureau 
Head General O. S. Howard, who 
asked the slight, barefoot boy in a 
Georgia classroom: “What shall I 
tell the children up North about ; 
you?” The small youth answered: ‘* : : 
“Tell them we are rising.” Major R. R. Wright 

Wright never stopped rising. He kept working to edu- 
cate himself and his people. He rose high in government 
and business. 

Despite the scintillating career of this great man, his 
biographer has scarcely risen to the wealth of material 
about him. Her book is pretty much a routine account, 
written without too much imagination. Her stolid recita- 
tion does not do justice to Wright’s amazing story. 

But perhaps Miss Haynes’ documented account can fur- 
nish the source material for other better-written books on 
Wright. Most certainly he is deserving of better for his 
career belongs among the most important pages in Negro 
history and furnishes a true inspiration for the youth of 
today. 
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Negro Authors On Spring Book Lists 


The biggest number of books by Ne- 
gro authors in several seasons is listed 
on the announcements of forthcoming 
Spring books. The schedule reads as 
follows: 

e Langston Hughes will have a new 

volume of short stories called Laugh- 
ing To Keep From Crying published by 
Henry Holt on Feb. 25. 
' @ Frank Yerby will have his 7th /™. 
novel in seven years published by Dial Langston Hughes 
Press in April. It is called The Saracen Blade and once 
again it is historical, dealing with a 13th century Sicilian 
who becomes confidant of the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Frederick II. First printing will be 75,000 copies with an 
ad budget of $25,000. 

e Ralph Ellison will have his long-awaited first novel, 
Invisible Man, published by Random House in April. It is 
along, 600-page book that is being hailed by its publishers 
as the “hottest” race book since Native Son. 

e Helen M. Chesnutt, daughter of the first Negro novel- 
ist, Charles Chesnutt, has written a biography of her 
father which the University of North Carolina Press will 
publish in May. It is called Pioneer Of The Color Line. 

e Henderson H. Donald, sociology professor at Living- 
stone College, will have his documented story of Negro life 
in the Reconstruction era published by Henry Schuman 
this coming week. It is called The Negro Freedman. A How- 
ard graduate, Donald also taught at Howard until 1937. 

Scheduled books about Negroes include a biography of 
Roy Campanella by N. Y. Daily News sports writer Dick 
Young due out in May from Barnes, and two African 
books: Liberia: America’s African Friend by R. Earle An- 
derson, coming from the University of North Carolina 
Press in May, and African Sculpture Speaks by Ladislas 
Segy, due from A. A. Wyn in May with a $7.50 price tag. 












CE) SPORTS 


Indians Bar Doby From Camp Until He —_ 


Larry Doby was re- [~ Lo 
fused permission to 
attend the Cleveland 
Indians’ pre-Spring 
training camp at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, pending 
his acceptance of a 
1952 contract. In 
Cleveland, Indians’ 
general manager 
Hank Greenberg said 
no unsigned player 
would be allowed in 
camp this year. At 
home in Paterson, 
N. J., Doby could not 
agp ll ger Bae — Larry Doby in training. 
sending him a contract that called for a $6,000 cut on his § san 
$25,000 salary of 1951. “I honestly think Hank is kidding,” } Ma 
Doby said. “I knew a cut was coming, but I didn’t expect } the 
one this big.” Greenberg explained that Doby had been § Sq 
given a big raise following the 1950 season in which he f tin 
hit 326. A cut was in order, Greenberg thought, since > ble 
Doby hit only .295 last year and fell off in runs batted in } th 











from 102 to 69. Meanwhile, the player kept in shape. du 
, ‘ pr 
Nate Brooks Eyes Third Golden Gloves Title co 


In sweaty gyms across the nation, Golden Gloves box- pl 
ing hopefuls were tuning up their fists for local and } Iii 
national competition. Few, however, could view coming } M 
tournaments with the confidence of Cleveland’s Nate | @ 
Brooks. Twice a titlist among bantamweights in Chi- | | 
cago’s Tournament of Champions, Brooks already was Q 
favored to win for the third time. Reason for his con- | ° 
tinued supremacy: six of his older brothers were boxers. a 
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egro Golfers Barred From Southern Meets 
It appeared that Joe Louis’ “victory” over the Profes- 
ional Golfers Association ended at Dixie borders. A sur- 
yey of 12 tournaments scheduled in the South this winter 
evealed that: 1) not one Negro has filed an application 
o play in one of these meets; 2) spokesmen for the 
Houston (Tex.) Open and the Pro-Amateur tournament 
at Palm Beach, Fla., were on record as barring Negroes; 
and 3) Kirby Moore of the Greensboro (N. C.) Open said 


‘she “hoped we won’t have to decide” on the question of 


Negro entrants. Other tournament sponsors were said to 
be “sitting tight. - 


Kellogg Scores 26 Points On Scandal Anniversary 
It was a year from the PRNe | 

time Junius Kellogg, Man- ,¥— 
hattan College’s six-foot, ad ; 
eight-inch center, told po- i 
lice of point-shaving bribe 
offers from gamblers and | 
broke wide open basket- / 
ball’s worst scandal. The | 
same teams, DePaul and , 
Manhattan, were playingin 
the same place, Madison 
Square Garden. But, this | 
time there were no gam- e 
blers offering easy money, 
the sport was more sub- 
dued, and Kellogg, an im- 
proved player, had no off- 
court worries. Result: he 
played the best game of his 
life, scoring 26 points as 
Manhattan vainly sought to’ ¢ \. 
duplicate last year’s victory si J } 
(62 to 59), but lost 65 to 66. Junius Kellogg 
Question: Had Kellogg suffered during the year because 
of his “informer” role? “No,” he said, “it’s like nothing 
at all ever happened.” 
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Charles Refuses Consent To Walcott- Marciano Bout} 
Heavyweight champion Jersey Joe 
Walcott made no progress in his 
campaign to have the International 
Boxing Club okay his by-passing of 
former champ Ezzard Charles in 
favor of Rocky Marciano. “Charles 
will make no deal to permit Mar- 
ciano to get the first crack at the 
title,’ Ray Arcel, one of Charles’ 
trainers, said. “He will do whatever 
he has to do to force Walcott to 
honor the contract for a return 4 % “ 
bout.” Jim Norris, president of the Ezzard Charles 
IBC, added: “As far as I’m concerned, a Walcott-Charle 
match is the only possibility.” 
1908 


Robinson, Turpin May Fight Third Time ae 

In London, fight promoter Jack Solomons revealed that thre 
he is dickering with Sugar Ray Robinson for a third mateh whi 
with Randy Turpin. There appeared to be one important con 
hitch: permission from the International Boxing Club to 
In previous bouts, Turpin won and lost the middleweighi 
championship. We 
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Southern League Ready To Admit Negroes 
Birmingham’s strict ordinance which prohibits mixed 
teams appeared to be the major bar to Negroes playing in Mo 
Double-A Southern Association. Executives of other clubs 
in answering a press association poll, admitted that th (R 
signing of Negroes is “something that’s going to come.’ she 
Jasper Donaldson, vice president of the Atlanta Crackers 
(which drafted a Negro player into its system several M: 
weeks ago) said he did not believe the association as a 
whole was ready for the move, but said he thought Negro 
players would be acceptable in Atlanta. Joe Engle, presi- 
dent of the Washington Senators’ Chattanooga farm, re- 
plied: “If Washington sent us one we’d have to use him. 
If another club had a Negro, we’d go ahead and play R: 
against him.” 
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rizona Hits Texas Tech’s Negro Ban 
The University of Arizona threatened to sever athletic 
lations with Texas Tech, beginning next year, unless the 
tter school ends its ban against Negro players. The 
tion was taken after Tech refused to allow Arizona’s 
shman basketball star, Hadie Redd, to play at Lubbock. 


ige Signs 1952 Contract With Browns 

Satchel Paige signed his 1952 contract with the St. Louis 
Browns for an undisclosed amount, 
following a five-minute talk with 
Browns president Bill Veeck. While 
in St. Louis, Satch sought to correct 
the team’s listing of his birth date as 
“September 11, 1892.” He said: “That’s 
wrong. I was born on February 6, 
1908.” Veeck then explained: “It 
seems that Satch just drops two or 
three years each season.” When asked 
what he expected to do during the 
coming season, Satch said: “All I want 
to do is hit .290.” 


Week’s Roundup 

¢ Basketball: Maryland State, 83; Kings College, 61. 
North Carolina A. & T., 75; Virginia State, 68. West Vir- 
ginia State, 64; North Carolina College, 54. Clark, 55; 
Morehouse, 49. Florida A. & M., 76; Savannah State Col- 
lege, 58. In the latter game, Famcee’s co-captain Samuel 
(Red Hot) Hearns, hitting 90 per cent on 25-foot-long 
shots, scored 25 points. 

@ Track: Reggie Pearman, New York Pioneer Club, the 
Matt Halpin 880-yard run in 83rd NYAC games at Madi- 
son Square Garden ’ 

@ Boxing: Willie James, unanimous 10-round decision 
over Rex Layne at Boston. 

e Future Bouts: Heavyweight Clarence Henry vs. un- 
named opponent at Chicago Stadium, February 20; Sugar 
Ray Robinson vs. Carl (Bobo) Olsen at San Francisco, 
March 13. 
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Billy Wolfe, a former wrestler 
turned manager-booker, broke 


color line in lady wrestling 





Babs Wingo withstood injuries 
to become star, says “they 
can’t hurt me anymore.” 
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While most women spend 
hours on end perfecting 
glamour in an effort to land 
a husband or a good-paying 


white collar job, there is to- Ff 


day a new corps of women, 
who, forsaking glamour, de- 
vote their entire time to 
building muscles and brawn 
in order to compete in the 
age-old sport of wrestling. 
Theirs is admittedly a 
rugged calling—one which 
sometimes results in bruises 


and broken bones—yet, © 
they love it for: 1) thrills; 


and 2) the income. For al- 
though Negro lady wres- 
tlers are relatively new to 
sportsdom, they earn an av- 
erage of $300 per week. 
Responsible for the inte- 
gration of Negroes into lady 
wrestling is Billy Wolfe, a 
55-year-old Columbus, 
Ohio, manager-booker who 
keeps an interracial string 
of 46 girls busy working 
from coast to coast. Cur- 
rently, six of this number 
are Negroes. Others, aspir- 
ing to the sport, are learn- 
ing the various holds in his 
gym. Wolfe who books 95 
per cent of all lady wres- 
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Jers in the business, says: “My Negro girls are the hottest 
hing in the sport.” As examples of their drawing power 
d ability, he points to the facts that they were wel- 
omed in Texas and at Louisville, Ky., they performed be- 
ore a turn-away crowd. 

Billed as “the biggest attraction to hit girl wrestling 
since girl wrestling began” is Ethe! Johnson, an 18-year- 


“fold, 130-pound native of Atlanta. She decided to become a 


wrestler because she “wanted to do something where I 
could move around a lot.” A lithe, agile, all-around ath- 
lete, Miss Johnson trained two years before she became 
the first American Negro lady wrestler. She prefers to 





Lady wrestlers Louise Greene, Ethel Johnson, Mary Horton 
maintain headquarters in Wolfe’s Columbus gym. They wrestle 
siz nights weekly in packed arenas of South and Midwest. 
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Girls Aim For $50,000 Inco 


wrestle a clean style, Wolfe says. 

Others in Wolfe’s troupe include: Mary Horton, a 
year-old, 150-pound former college student whose spal 
time interests include poetry and politics; Babs Win 
a 19-year-old, 150-pounder from New Orleans wht 
main fortes on the mat are shrewd timing and unusi 
strength; and Louise Greene, a sturdily-built grappler 
great promise. All of them hope to emulate the success 
Wolfe’s long-time champion, Mildred Burke, who ea 
$50,000 a year. 

Although the girls often display a tiger’s ferocity in 
ring, they are at heart feminine with the singular excé 
tion that they are doubtful about their chances at mat 
mony. Back in their dressing rooms after a match, th 
quickly apply powder, lipstick, and other female accout 
ments. According to Babs, wrestling “is good for the f 
ure. Before I started, I was plump and round like a ba 
Now, like her mates, she packs her avoirdupois in a bal 
account. Her teaching ambition is forgotten. 
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Mary Horton and stable mate work out at gym to keep in shag 
have no difficulties because of differences of race. 
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Cf) ENTERTAINMENT 


Armstrong Awarded $1,000 In “Piracy” Suit 
Bandleader Louis Armstrong won $1,000 damages and 
an injunction against a company he charged with boot- 
legging his earlier recordings. As a result, Paradox Indus- 
tries and its president, Dante Bollettino, agreed in New 
York Supreme Court not to duplicate or copy any of 
Armstrong’s music which was originally recorded for 
Columbia between 1925 and 1932. The “pirated” records 
had been issued under a “Jolly Roger” label. Armstrong, 
meanwhile, is being lined up by Joe Glaser’s Associated 
Booking Corp. for a two-year, world tour in September. 


. First Act Of “Shuffle Along” Ready 

The first act of a new version of the all-Negro musical 
comedy, Shuffie Along, has been completed, writer Jack 
McGowan disclosed at his home in South Carolina. He 
said the finished product will be ready by Feb. 18. George 
Hale will direct the new show which stars Pearl Bailey. 
Also in the cast will be the Choclateers, John (Spider 
Bruce) Mason and Noble Sissle. 


6,200 Hear Josephine Baker In St. Louis 

Josephine Baker’s first concert appearance in her native 
St. Louis at Kiel Municipal Auditorium attracted 6,200 
persons at $17,000 gross. She gave her share of the pro- 
ceeds to the sponsoring Citizens Protest Committee on 
Overcrowding of Public Schools. 


Debbie Andrews Is New Ellington Vocalist 
Debbie Andrews, new singing star 

and Mercury recording artist, joined 

the Duke Ellington orchestra as fea- 

tured vocalist. Ellington said the lithe- 

some, 110-pound Miss Andrews has 

“the type of voice I have been search- 

ing for ever since Ivy Anderson re- 

tired from show business.” In her first 

appearance with the band, Miss An- 

drews drew applause for her rendition 

of Lover, Come Back To Me. Debbie Andrews — 
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Negro Stars In New Musical Movie 

Two famed Negro entertainers, maestro Benny Carter 
and female vocalist Joyce Bryant, will soon be seen in the 
recently completed 20th Century-Fox musical, Girl Nezt 
Door. The movie stars Dan Dailey. 


Mambo Dance Exposes Frustrations, Says Originator 

Damasco Perez Prado, king of the 
mambo, says he can determine how 
frustrated a man or woman is merely 
by noting how the gentleman or lady 
shakes when they hear his music. “The 
mambo is very basic,” he said. “It has 
none of the varnish of civilization, so 
it frightens inhibited people but whips 
up the blood of those who really love 
life.” Americans on first hearing the 
mambo usually gulp and ask “What is 
it?” Prado has worked out this defini- Pe. 
tion: The mambo is a three-movement Perez Prado 
dance step to four-beat rhythm. He says the dance has 
caught on like wildfire in New York, Florida and Califor- 
nia but that it does not have too much appeal in the Mid- 
dle West. People there, Prado says, “think it is wicked to 
have fun with their frames. They want to, but they just 
can’t.” 


Week’s Radio-TV Preview 


The Fisk University Choir on Negro College Choirs (Sun- 
day, Feb. 17, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 


Muriel Rahn on Hollywood Screen Test (Monday, Feb. 18, at 
7:30 p.m. EST) on ABC TV. 


The Golden Gate Quartet on the Peggy Lee Show (Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Feb. 19-20, at 7:30 pm. EST) on CBS 
radio. 


The Mills Brothers on the Bing Crosby Show (Wed., Feb. 20, 
at 9:30 p.m. EST) on CBS radio. 
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History-wise, the new 
movie, The Magic Garden, 
is unique as the first Afri- 
can motion picture with an 
all-native cast to be shown 
in white theaters of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, one 
of the most violently-racist 
cities in the world. Filmed aie e. 
entirely in a native settle- Natives in African film. 
ment outside Johannesburg, 

Garden tells an incredible story about a stolen packet of 
money which accidentally brings happiness to a number 
do of innocent people before it finds its way back to its right- 
» has ful owner, a kindly priest. But by western standards, Gar- 
ifor- den is a mediocre film, crudely put together and awkward- 
Mid- | ¥ acted. Most of the “stars” in the Swan Film production 
sd to | 52¥ their first motion picture camera when they audi- 
just tioned for the picture. Tommy Ramokgopa, head master 

of a native compound, is cast in the role of the thief. The 
leading female role is played by young Dolly Rathabe, who 
was shot once, stabbed once during screening by jealous 
rivals for the part. Worthy of note is the pennywhistle 
sun- § performance of 20-year-old Willard Cele, who plays the 
“Pennywhistle Blues” on the curious instrument like 
Benny Goodman on a silver clarinet. The film will soon be 
shown in the United States. 


nator 





8, at 


dayiT0000CO0O0CO0OO0OOAAoOaAnoaoOooL 
CBS 
Johnny Bratton vs. Vic Cardell in a 10-round non-title 
lightweight bout (Wed., Feb. 20, at 10 p.m. EST) on CBS 


. 20, 
. radio and TV. 
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Relatives Fight Over Mme. Walker Estate 

A court fight is under way in Indianapolis for control : 
the million-dollar estate of the late Mme. C. J. Walker 
pioneer manufacturer of hair dressings and cosmetics fo 
the Negro market. Attorney Marion R. Perry, his daughter 
Mrs. A’Lelia Mae Perry Randles, and Walter Gordon Jack- 
son Perry, son of the late granddaughter of the founder, 
all listed as heirs of the estate, have gone to federal court 
to clarify ownership of the stock of the concern which 
bears the founder’s name. Fighting the action is a group 
headed by Robert L. Brokenburr, general manager of the 
company. The defense contends that the plaintiffs are 
residents of Indiana, that the federal court has no juris- 
diction and that the case should be thrown out. Two of 
the plaintiffs listed addresses outside the state. 


Carver Assets Show 35 Per Cent Gain 

The Carver Federal Savings and Loan Association, only 
Negro-operated banking institution in Harlem, announced 
at its annual membership meeting that assets total 
$2,028,628.38, representing a 35% increase over the pre- 
vious year. Managing officer Joseph E. Davis said that the 
association has served approximately 6,000 persons since 
it was founded in 1949. 


Ct] FARM 


Machines May End Migratory Farm Work 

Increased mechanization may eventually end the need 
for migratory farm workers, a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture spokesman said. Under current conditions, Ne- 
groes in such areas as California’s San Joaquin Valley 
annually “follow the crops,” living a helter-skelter exis- 
tence. The department proposes to improve standards 
for these seasonal workers, pending the day when they 
will become stationary. 
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EF] LABOR 


Urban League Survey Shows Bias In Defense Hiring 

Negroes are being kept out of defense jobs in many 
areas of the country because of anti-Negro hiring policies 
of employment officers and heads of industries, the Na- 
tional Urban League declared in New York. The League 
said that a $75,000 study of more than 30 big defense 
production areas showed that Negroes generally are the 
last to be hired and are usually limited to menial jobs. 


500 Negro Longshoremen Protest Bias 

Five hundred Negro longshoremen requested the aid of 
Gov. Thomas Dewey in halting unfair treatment and dis- 
crimination against Local 968, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, AFL, in New York City. The long- 
shoremen declared that Local 968 is the only local of the 
union in the Port of New York that has no jurisdiction 
over waterfont piers and that its members have “no place, 
neighborhood or otherwise to work.” 


Admiral Defends Navy Yard Jim Crow 

Segregated facilities at the Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard 
are not a violation of President Truman’s Executive Order 
9980 prohibiting racial discrimination in federal employ- 
ment, claimed Rear Admiral W. McL. Hague, chief indus- 
trial relations officer. Replying to a letter from Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington branch NAACP, he 
said the President’s order “confines itself solely to per- 
sonnel actions which affect the equality of economic op- 
portunity and does not apply to segregated facilities.” 
He added that the practice conforms to Southern mores 
and that in the view of the yard commander its elimina- 
tion would slow down production. 


Dining Car Workers Vote On Union Choice 

Dining car employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system began voting on whether they wish to be repre- 
sented by the Dining Car and Railroad Food Workers 
Union or by the International Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and International Bartenders Union (AFL). 
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A silver-tongued orator, A. Philip Randolph organized thou- ws 
sands of Pullman porters through eloquent speeches, sincerity F 
of manner. he 
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Every morning, at 8:33 a.m., a tall, graying, distinguish- 
edly-erect man leaves his Harlem apartment, strides to a 
jJnearby subway station and rubs shoulders with scores of 
)jother uptowners on their way to work. Few Harlemites 
recognize their fellow-straphanger as A. Philip Randolph, 
America’s most potent Negro labor leader and the man 
who once turned down a million dollars. 

But from coast to coast, the faces of impassive Pullman 
porters are guaranteed to light up in great pride at men- 
tion of the name Randolph. For it was while militantly 
fighting the powerful Pullman Company for recognition 
of its Negro employees that Randolph established himself 
}as a power in American ecohomy and reputedly refused 
to be bought. 

The son of a struggling Florida minister, Randolph, as 
a youth, first sympathized with the cause of underpaid, 
unprotected, overworked railroad men of his race when 
he was a section hand, digging and shoveling dirt and 
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He Spurned Offer Of Blank Check 


against the Pullman 
power. Combining 
techniques of propa- 
ganda in his publica- 
tion, impassioned 
speeches, grass-roots 


en h’ . age _ organizing and dogged 
Ganal taewes henated te Intion at an devotion to his objec- 
affair attended by many dignitaries tive, Randolph wrest- 
ed recognition of his 

International Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters from a 
reluctant Pullman company. He won for his followers 
increased respect, better wages and working conditions 
But in the interim, Pullman, seeking to crush the Ran- 
dolph-led union put all its great influence into gear 
Large sums of money were spent in Negro newspapers, 
opposing leaders of Randolph’s own race were subsidized 
and dummy organizations underwritten—all with an eye 
to discrediting Randolph’s campaign. It was at the apex 
of this bitter fight that the labor leader was allegedly 
summoned to a rendezvous with an unidentified company 
representative. The agent reportedly laid before Randolph 








a blank check and invited him to fill in his own figures—) 


the price for abandoning the fight—which he refused. 
Today, at sixty-three, Randolph has little to show finan- 
cially for his labor of love for Negro labor. But on the 
endless caravan of trains which hurry quietly through the 
night, his name is one that commands deep respect. 
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good-bye to lonelines® 
Say hello to lovelineS* 





steel GUARANTEES RESULTS FROM JUST ONE JAR! 
in eyel See for yourself how NADINOLA For oily skin 


New Nadinola De- 
luxe Bleaching 
Cream contains no 
oil, no grease. Light- 
ens skin, lessens 
shine. 75¢ and $1.25. 


. Cream gives your skin that 
> apex . , 

>ged] creamier, brighter, clearer ap- 
-gedly pearance that makes men loo 

npanyy at you with new interest and 
\dolph— women say, “‘how lucky she is to 
ires—| have such lovely skin! 


ed. Use NapINoLa to lighten your 
finan-| complexion, toloosen blackheads, 
n the to make your skin feel softer and 

smoother, look clearer and lovelier. 
sh thef There are 2 kinds of NADINOLA— 
t. both fully guaranteed. 





"For dry skin 
The original famous 
Nadinola Bleaching 
\ Cream, enriched 
‘with fine cosmetic 
oils to relieve dry- 
ness. 60¢ and $1. 





























FRANK YERBY: SEVEN nover¢ IN SEVEN YEARS 


Perhaps one of the most prolific and successful U. § 
novelists, Frank Yerby will have his seventh novel in a 
many years published by Dial Sin April. Since cash 
ing in on overnight success With Phe Fores Of Harrow, thi 
Georgia-born Fisk graduate™Ras continually hit best 
seller lists with his historical ance books, each sellin 
more than a million copies. His latest is called The Sara 
cen Blade. (See “Books.”) 


